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CLASSIC VERSIFICATION IN ENGLISH POETRY 
OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

The poets that made the Elizabethan Age are commonly 
held to have paid more attention to the matter than to the 
manner of their work. They are supposed, and in many 
cases rightly supposed, to have "held a mirror up to nature," 
and the image was faithfully reflected in their verse, though 
that verse lacked the polish insisted on by the followers of 
Dryden and of Pope. But it is not generally remembered 
how near the men of this time came to missing the high 
praise that following generations have accorded them, and 
how far they incurred the danger of wasting their genius in 
hopeless endeavors to force English poetry into Latin and 
Greek molds, for which it was totally unfit, and in which, at 
best, it could never have gone farther than clever imitation. 

At first one might well doubt whether a language that 
afterwards showed the poetic capacity of the English could 
be so turned from its natural bent as to change the whole 
future of its poetry. But if we read correctly the history of 
the poetry of Greece and Rome, we can see to what ex- 
tent one language can be influenced by another, even though 
this other language be that of a conquered and subject race. 

The Latin tongue can scarcely be considered inferior to 
the English by any impartial critic. For over two thousand 
years it has shown a wonderful power of expressing thought 
in both poetry and prose, and during a large part of this 
time it has been, more nearly than any other, the language 
of the civilized world. Yet we find the Latin of the classic 
period based directly on the Greek, and no Roman author, 
certainly no Roman poet, ever freed himself sufficiently from 
Greek influence to become one of the leaders of thought of 
the literary world. We find no Roman Homer or Dante 
or Shakespeare, and in the nature of things there could be 
none. What Rome might have developed if left to herself 
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we cannot say, but we know what she did not develop as 
it was. Therefore we may be thankful that the metrical 
systems of Harvey and Drant fell to the ground, and that 
Shakespeare was allowed to follow his own genius, instead 
of being forced to write "Hamlet" in classic hexameters with 
the proper variation of short and long syllables. Or, rather, 
we may congratulate ourselves that we have a "Hamlet." 

Had there been an English Ennius to express the theories 
of Harvey and other pedants of his kind in some great poem, 
the verse of the Elizabethan Age, if not of succeeding peri- 
ods, would be very different from what it really is. Spenser 
and Sidney, who were favorably inclined toward the classic 
school when there was no abler man at its head than Gabriel 
Harvey, would certainly have been far more deeply influenced 
by a successful poet in that school; and it is not at all improb- 
able that Shakespeare, Marlowe, and the rest would have been 
forced to follow in the same direction. But there was no 
poet to mold the English of Chaucer and Gower into a for- 
eign form, as Ennius molded the Latin of Andronicus and 
Nasvius. The national British versification was not sup- 
pressed as the Saturnian had been, and England was allowed 
a freedom of expression that was denied to Italy for five 
hundred years. With the break-up of the empire Italy 
found this freedom, but her genius was gone and she waited 
many years for Dante and the Renaissance. Fortunately for 
England, her poets could work out their own salvation, and 
there remains only the moldy record of a forgotten attempt 
at imposing the quantities of Greece upon the flow of Eng- 
lish verse. 

The first man that tried to introduce into England the 
classic system of versification by quantity was Sir Thomas 
More; but his attempt went no farther than a few hexameter 
verses, which made so little impression on the public that 
Harvey half a century later was not aware of their existence. 
He was followed by Roger Ascham, tutor of Elizabeth, who, 
though he did not embody his theories in verse, left no doubt 
of his views on the subject. "But now," he writes in his 
"Scholemaster," "when men know the difference, and have 
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the example, both of the best and the worst, surelie to follow 
rather the Gothes in Ryming than the Greekes in trew versi- 
fying were even to eate ackorns with swyne, when we may 
freely eate wheate bread amonges men." 

A few years after the publication of the "Scholemaster," 
in 1 575> George Gascoigne, in his "Certayne Notes of In- 
struction," speaks of "English rimes (for I dare not cal them 
English verses)." But Gascoigne was not a reformer, and 
wrote of English poetry only as he found it. He was fol- 
lowed by men of more decided views on versification. 

"I would heartily wish," writes Edmund Spenser to Ga- 
briel Harvey about the year 1580, "you would either send me 
the rules and precepts of art which you observe in quantities, 
or else follow mine that Philip Sidney gave me, being the 
very same which Mr. Drant devised, but enlarged with Mr. 
Sidney's own judgment and augmented with my observa- 
tions; that we might both agree and accord in one, lest we 
overthrow one another and be overthrown of the rest." 
This allusion to Drant and Harvey's phrase, "the Dranting 
of verses," is about all we know of Drant's efforts at in- 
troducing quantity into English verse. He was a translator 
of Latin and Greek poetry, and little is known of his work; 
but he was the first Englishman to lay down rules for versi- 
fying after classic models, and his theories seem to have ex- 
erted some influence on the literary men of his time. 

The chief movement, however, toward the classic system 
was led by Gabriel Harvey, whom we have already spoken of 
as the correspondent of Spenser. A man of some literary 
ability and really great learning, Harvey might have attained 
considerable reputation if he had not set himself to a task 
that not only he had not the genius to accomplish, but was 
in itself well-nigh impossible. Overbearing and pedantic, 
he was not the man to effect a great literary revolution, 
though his influence on Spenser and Sidney shows that he 
must have had considerable power over men. "If I never 
deserve any better remembrance, let me be epitaphed the 
inventor of the English hexameter," was the keynote of his 
life; and the fame that he rested on the English hexam- 
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eter has perished even more completely than his favorite 
meter. 

At one time, however, this result was not so evident as it 
is to-day. The interest that Spenser took in Harvey's metri- 
cal theories has already been commented on, and that this 
was more than a passing fancy can be seen from the following 
quotations: "I like your late English hexameters so exceed- 
ingly well," he writes Harvey, "that I also inure my pen some- 
times in that kind ; which I find, indeed, as I have often heard 
you defend in word, neither so hard nor so harsh but that it 
will easily and fairly yield itself to our mother-tongue." 
Again he writes: "Trust me, your verses I like passingly well 
and envy your hidden plan in this kind or rather malign or 
grudge at yourself, which would not once impart so much to 
me." It must not be forgotten that these are the words of 
the greatest poet of that time in England. 

But Spenser was not the only poet influenced by Harvey. 
Sir Philip Sidney was much interested in the latter's theories, 
and though in the "Apologie for Poetrie" he takes a neutral 
ground between the ancient and modern systems of versifi- 
cation, yet he went so far in his admiration of the ancient 
that Spenser could say of him and Dyer: "And now they 
have proclaimed in their apEian&ya) a general surceesing and 
silence of bald rhymers and allso of the very best too; in- 
stead whereof they have, by the authority of their senate, 
prescribed certain rules and laws of quantities of English 
syllables for English verse; having had thereof already great 
practise and almost drawn me into their faction." 

In this "faction" were also Stanyhurst, who translated four 
books of the ^Eneid into English verse, and William Webbe, 
who made extensive translations from Virgil and Horace. 
Webbe is still better known from "A Discourse of English 
Poetrie," in which he argues strongly for Harvey's system of 
classical versification. It is not likely that he came under the 
personal influence of Harvey and his followers; but he praises 
Harvey highly, and says that he is the only poet whose name 
he can couple with that of the author of the "Shepherd's 
Calendar." He is very enthusiastic about "that reformed 
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kind of poetry which Master Harvey did once begin to 
ratify;" and goes on to say that "if he [Harvey] had chosen 
some graver matter and handled but with half that skill, 
which I knowe he could have done, and not poured it foorth 
at a venture, as a thinge between jest and earnest, it had taken 
greater effect than it did." 

Whether Webbe was correct or not in his estimate of Har- 
vey's earnestness, there is certainly no doubt of his own de- 
sire for the reformation of English meter. Though he ad- 
mits that "this tynkerly verse, which we call ryme," at times 
"beareth a good grace" in English, yet he longs to see the 
verse of his native land "bettered and made more artificiall, 
according to the worthiness of our speeche." 

"I am fully and certainly perswaded," he writes, "that if 
the true kind of versifying in immitation of Greekes and 
Latines had been practised in the English tongue, and put 
in use from time to tyme by our Poets, who might have 
been continually mending and pollyshing the same, every 
one according to his severall giftes, it would long ere this 
have aspyred to as full perfection as in any other tongue 
whatsoever. For why may I not think so of our English, 
seeing that among the Romaines for a long time, yea even 
till the days of Tully, they esteemed not the Latine poetry 
almost worth anything in respect of the Greek; yet after- 
wardes it increased in credite more and more, and that in short 
space: so that in Virgilles time, wherein were they not com- 
parable with the Greekes? So likewise, now it seemeth not 
currant for an English verse to runne upon the true quan- 
tity, and those feete which the Latines use, because it is 
strannge, and the other barbarous custom being in compasse 
of every base wit hath worn it out of credite or estimation. 
But if our wryters would rather infringe this curious cus- 
tome by practising that commendable kind of wryting in true 
verse: then no doubt, as in other partes of learning, so in 
Poetry, [we] should not stoupe to the best of them all." 

This passage, though somewhat involved, expresses very 
well the views of Harvey, Sidney, and the reformers. In it 
Webbe insists that the quantitative treatment can be made 
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to fit English as well as Latin. To aid in bringing about this 
result, he goes on to suggest various rules to govern the 
quantity of English words. Many of these are based on the 
principles of classic quantity, and many are purely arbitrary; 
but whatever the rules, the practical results seem very absurd. 
As illustrative of his versification, he cites two lines by Wat- 
son, which, he claims, attained the perfection of all rules and 
observations of the best versifying: 

All travelers doo gladlie report great praise to Ulisses 

For that he knewe many men's manners and saw many cities. 

We may well ask why Watson called this effusion poetry 

instead of prose, but to Webbe it seemed poetry of a high 

order and well worthy of imitation. We have a number of 

Webbe's translations from the classics, but they are all of the 

same kind as those of his friend Watson. The following two 

verses show sufficiently well their value: 

Tityrus, happilie thou lyst tumbling under a beech tree, 
All in a fine oate pipe these sweet songs hastilie chanting. 

From these selections it can be seen what small hope there 
was for any permanent verse in this meter. Neither Drant 
nor Harvey nor Webbe can be called poets in the strict sense 
of the word, and the verses they hammered out to uphold 
their system of versification were not such as to affect seri- 
ously the poetry of the age. Spenser, as has been shown, 
claims to have tried his hand at English hexameters; but, 
judging from the specimens that have come down to us, he 
was not very successful. Indeed, his verses might seem to 
have been written as a travesty upon the meter; but they 
were much admired by Webbe, and he quoted them as second 
only to those of Watson: 

All that I eate did I joy and all that I greedilie gorged 
As for those manie goodlie matters left I for others. 

Webbe's appreciation of such stuff as this shows how little 
idea he had of what constitutes real poetry. In Puttenham, 
however, we find a critic of much greater ability. His "Arte 
of English Poesie," published in 1589, shows a great advance 
over Webbe's production of three years before. In the 
second chapter of this book he ignores completely the work 
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of Harvey and Webbe in a comparison of English versifica- 
tion with that of Latin and Greek. "Their feete," he writes, 
"whereupon their measures stand indeede is all the beautie of 
their Poesie, which feete we have not, nor as yet never went 
about to frame (the nature of our language and wordes not 
permitting it)." But farther on in the book he admits the 
possibility of introducing these "feete" into English, and 
makes an obvious reference to Stanyhurst and other poets 
of Harvey's school. 

"We imputed it," he says, "to a nice and scholasticall 
curiositie in such makers as have sought to bring into our 
vulgar Poesie some of the Anncient feete, to wit the Dactile 
into verses exameters, as he that translated certaine bookes 
of Virgil's Eneydos in such measures and not uncommenda- 
bly." He then excuses himself for seeming to contradict 
his former statements, and declares that "we will in this pres- 
ent chapter and by our own idle observations shew how one 
may easily and commodiously leed all those feete of the 
anncients into our vulgar language." He accordingly pro- 
ceeds to lay down rules for regulating the quantity of Eng- 
lish syllables. These rules are based largely upon accent, 
orthography, and pronunciation, agreeing with Webbe's in 
many respects. Puttenham, however, does not seem to 
have expressed his theories in original verse, or even in such 
rude translations of the classics as Webbe had made a few 
years before. 

But Puttenham was the last of the theorists that attempted 
to introduce classic versification into English. It is true 
that Sidney"s "Apologie for Poetrie" did not appear until 
1595, but it had been written some years before the publica- 
tion of the "Arte of English Poesie." Daniel and Campion 
wrote for and against the use of rhyme early in the seven- 
teenth century, and indeed this discussion was continued in 
Dryden's day and later; but the question of versification by 
quantity had been settled forever as far as England was con- 
cerned. After the appearance of Spenser's "Faerie Queene" 
and Shakespeare's plays, there could be no revolutionizing of 
the national system of versification, and the attempts that 
have since been made at reproducing classic meters in Eng- 
lish have been merely poetical exercises, not intended to pro- 
duce any large results. H. Carrington Lancaster. 

The University of Virginia. 



